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Dmm 1972 the Bureau of Planning conducted the "Our Schools" project. The two 
basic aims of the project were to devf^lop a sot of statewide educational i*oals, and to invt)lve 
the public in the process of determining the goals. As a result of the publicity about tiie 
project, local school districts requested assistance and guidance in applying the "Our 
Schools" techniques to local eftorts to develop goals. Consequently, the Bureau of Planning 
consolidated its efforts in the form of a handbook for local school districts. This handbook 
describes the goal development techniques that were subsequently field tested in eight 
di.stricts over a two-yefur period. 

This Handbook, ori|?inally published as SOURCE, is designed to be a simple and 
logical guide to goal development. Several models are explained, thus permitting a district 
to select the model or models best suited to local conditions. However, the Handbook 
provides only some basic tools for achieving community involvement. The success of any 
program will ultimately depend upon the quality of local leadership and the nature of the 
community's commitment to educational planning. 
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WHAT IN THKJJAN;)B(?OKy 



Tlu* handbiH^k, Couipit'lU'lisiyy Pljumiim in .!''tiut!atiou, Is a yuldif for <1osif,niing and 
carrying? out a Hual dt'Vt'loomont f»r<H'i>ss in a local sc^lioo! dij^trift. Tho liandbcmk is 
divided iiitt) seven set-tions: Introdiuiiun. Compri^lKMisivo Piannint*, (Joal DovoUipmuht, 
Miidols, Mana^inj; CJoal Devolopnicnt At-tivitios, and Appondis. 

SL'L'tion, (Jomprehensivo Planning*, dcsi-vibes a soven stale comprciiensive plannini? 
prof.'oss whicli iniorporatos {^(»al devolopnient. Tbc? explanation t)roomprehonsive plann- 
ing will help thoHO districts which have not estal)lisiied such a process and are tjonsider- 
inK sotting (iistrict {j[(jals. I'hoy will better understand how lioal development fits into an 
overall plannini? process and what commitment {j[oal devolopnient demands from tho 
tlistrict for it to bu a meaningful and useful activity. 

The section, Goal Development, focuses t.n t'oals, what they are, how they can be 
developed by the community, what happens after they have l)een written anil accepted 
by tile district, and provides several examples of Hoals developed by other state and 
local oducationiU a}?encies. 

The next section, Models, describes the three types of models, conferences, interviews 
or surveys, designed and field tested by the "Our Schools" project. 

The section. Managing Goal Development Activities, outlines the duties of the advisory 
council, the managing body for the goal development process. Included are factors to 
be considered in choosing goal development activities, a sample program of goal develop- 
ment activities, writing reports, and a sample preliminary report. 

The Appendbc contains guidelines for group discussion leaders and recorders, sample 
minutes, news releases and letters of invitation, a description of the lerdership i.-'ent'ifi- 
cation process, district profile data form, teacher questionnaire, and bibliography. 

HOW TO USE THE HANDBOOK 



This handbook attempts to explain thoroughly the procedures in a goal development 
process developed and field tested by the "Our Schools" project. However, a school 
district may need additional information about writing survey and interview questions, 
guidelines for conducting surveys, polls and interviews, and methods of selecting random' 
samples. The section in the bibliography, "Instruments and Techniques for Collecting 
Data," lists several books concerned with sur-.oys, samples and measurement techniques. 
Refer to these books for additional information. 

It must be stressed that this handbook describes the goal development techniques 
tested by the "Our Schools" project. Many other goal development techniques exi.st 
•if ', can be utilized by a school district. Several of these models are described in the 
third handbook in this series. Needs Assessment in Education. 



PLANNING HANDBOOKS rOR LOCAI. mSTIlICTS 



A. WHAT IS COMPRKIiKNSIVK PLANNING ? 

KdiK'atitmal Planning,' has mi always been l<Hfii'ai. Frequently educators have created 
programs, introduced curricuhi, developed instructional methods, and prepared budgets 
witlu^ut first determining; what their plans were intended to achieve. A comprehensive 
planning process attempts to correct this serious defect bv answering these questions; 
Where have we Iwen? Where are wo now? Wliere are we Moinf,'? Where do we want to ko? 
How can we get there? How will we know when we get there? How will we monitor the 
process? A comprehensive planning process will help to design, implement and evaluate 
programs tailored to meet the identified school needs and to fulfill the school goals. 

B. GENERAL STKPS IN A PLANNING PROC ESS 
COMMITMENT TO BEGIN COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

This procedure is usually initiated by one or more staff members or an administrator 
who introduces the idea to the district. The school board must then either formally re- 
Ject or accept the idea of adopting a comprehensive planning process. 



PROBLEM ANALYSIS 

This stage involves examination of the reasons for the discrepancy between the goals 
and the needs, identifying the elements of the problem, their causal relationship, the 
relative impact of each, and the degree to which each can be altered. 

GENERATION OF ALTERNATIVE 

From this examination of the problem flows the development of various alternative 
solutions. These alternative methods are analyzed in terms of effectiveness (quality), 
cost, time, consequences on other goals, impact (quantity), political fea. ibility, and 
other side effects. 

SELECTION OF ALTERNATIVE 

Based upon the analysis of the various alternatives in the preceding step, one of the al- 
ternatives is chosen for implementation. In this stage, the decision-makers can include 
the same group involved in earlier stages or a person or group not previously involved in 
tne process. 



GOAL DEVELOPMENT 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



This step defines the ends toward which 
efforts are directed. These ends or goals 
should express the general desired out- 
comes of the planning process. This stage 
can come before or after a needs assess- 
ment. 



This stage determines district and school 
needs. A need can be defined as the dif- 
ference between "what is'* and "what 
should be," or lack of something requi- 
site, desirable, or useful. Needs should be 
related to the learner. All other needs, 
such as institutional ones, should ulti- 
mately relate to the learner needs. 



IMi'iJ'lMI^NTA'riUN 

At i\m f»<u»l, tlu> st^ltu'lt'd })i'*>M»'aiu is dovolopod u»ta a pliin of uperatiuii and i-arrli'tl 
out by {\w adiuinistiativi' ntoolKuii.mn. Tlu) pi'Dpli* w!u> phinnud i\w program notul u(M 
f)o involved in its iinpUmii»ntatiCin, but ttuj prci^ram lU'sii^ii shrndd pruvidc for t'i?fc'dhai:^k 
U) i:lu> hnplt'ni(!nU)rs in urd(>r U» jjivu an un-guini', moasua* ot' how woli iht; program is 
nwotiny tho goals and objuctivifs. 

EVALUATION 

'lliis stop oxaniinos tho siieeoss of tho Imploniontcd prcun^ams in aehiovinj^ the (!Slal>- 
lisl.od tioals and ol)jo<!tivos. Koodbaoli frtun tliis sta^c- provulos tho basis foi modifying 
ail thu stops of tho piuooss in ordoi' to iniprovo tho attainment of tho s«als. 

RKCVCLE 

Tho ontiro process is ropoatod booauso in a rai)idly olian^inu sociotv, tjoals and needs 
niusc bo continually redefined to reflect nev, oonilitions and now priorities. 

Amoroot)mpletodesoription of tho Coniprehensivo Planninj* model oan bo found in tho 
first handbook of this series entitled Comprehensivo Planninji in Kdueation: Handbook 
No. 3, Needs Assessment in Education, oontains more information about the needs 
ijjssossment staiJio of the mode. This handbook deals with the development of Roals, and 
reflects the philosophy that the oomnmnity should be actively involved in setting goals 
for its own edueationid system. It should be noted that many of the models for involv- 
in^ ihe public in «oal sottint; could also be used for involving the community during 
other stages of the planning process. 
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A. W HAT IS A (iOAL? 

Thm is nuu-'h ct)ntu.si<»n over tlio d«firutii)ti oi a goal. Any or the I'ollowiiiu Mim* 
turns are simsfut'lory; 

1. A Goal is an .uid toward whksh utTort is dirwitod. (Wobstor's) 

2. A (loal is u staKMiiont of hroad, mmai piuposu t>r intent. A C«ml is fioncj-al and 
timoless and is not concornod witii a pavticular achievomont within a snccifiod 
time. 

3. A Goal is a statement of int<)ntions i>r purposes that we would liite to aehiove and 
that direct our behavior. 

Soinotimes },'oals are grouped as either oulconu; or process i»oals. Ouleonu) «o«ils deal 
with what the student should be able tt) do as a result of experiences in school 
IVoeoss {toals explain what the school should do to maxh«ize the educational experi^ 
ences for students. Others claim that ^-oals should onl> relate to what students should 
kt»ow and he able to do. They beM.-ve that all other {«<)als must ultimately relate to 
students and therefore are means tf an end. Since goals are desired ends, only those 
t,'oals dealmfi with student achievement are valid fjoal statements. Goals should be 
stated m terms of what the students will know, understand, appreciate, exemplify at 
the completion of their .school career. Since fjoals are statements of what you want 
thmKs to look like when you are through, you are tidkiniii about students when they 
complete tueir school career. 

Goals a». not to be confu.sed with philosophy statements. Some schools may have a 
highly (ii /ersified philosophical statement as well as many «oalsand objectives. A phil- 
osophy is defined as a statement of principles based upon beliefs, concepts, and atti- 
tudes from which the educational direction of the district is derived. 

Some examples of Philosophy 

• 'i'he ^ __District has two interrelated tasks: (I) a continuing a.ssessment 

and TeveTopmenTTo the greatest degree possible of the human potential within each 
individual student, and (2)a continuing assessment of the needs ot a changing society 
and the subsequent preparation of each student for a responsible role in this inter- 
dependent society. 

. We believe that our s.'rhools er ist to provide a good program of general education to 
become effective citizens in a democracy. 

. We believe that the schools shoi foster optimum individual development in various 
aspects of living: mental, physicr.!, social and moral. 

. We belipve that the schools exist for the tiansmission of culture to our youth and also 
to aid them in developing an improved culture. 

Goals and objectives are frequently used interchangeably, especially by lay people. A 
difference in meaning does exist between the two. Objectives are u.sually subcategories 
of goals. Objectives are desired accomplishments which can be measured within a given 
time and which, if achieved, will advance the system toward a goal. Objectives are 
quantifiable, desired outputs within a f ne frame. 
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Uoyai'ilk'S8 of whicli dcfiniUon is usod, ii is important that all invnlvod know and accept 
llu? definition scknaixl. ll cvorytnu) knows what the terms uoals and objoctives mean 
Vrom the start, less imeertainty and disagreement in future discussions should occur. 



Sitmple Cuials and Objectives 
(jt)AL Ha ve a Mas ter>; of Ba^^ 

a. They should he al)le to read 

h. Tliey should bo aide to utili/o the basic proi-esses in math 

c. They should be abl(> to communicate with others by means of 
written i>r oral lanj»ua«e 

d. They shoidd be itble to study 

e. They should be able to search out information for themselves 

f. They should be able to think critically and reasi)n logically 
They should be able to identify, solve and evaluate problomsi 

OHJKCTIVKS 
VVritinij 

Upon completion of the lanRua^e Arts curriculum students will demonstrate 
proficiency in the mechanics of English, by writing a composition of not less than 
250 words, from a list of suggested topics. There should bo no more than five 
errors in sentence and paragraph structure and ro more than 15 errors in spelling, 
punctuation and capitalization. 

Speaking 

The learner will be able to deliver a two minute speech from a topic of his/her 
own choice, utilizing school developed standards and techniques and judged, 
according to a check list, by the teacher and/or peers. 

Rin'.orence Skil ls 

The learner will demonstrate the use of tools common to all libvaries such as: 
Card Catalogue, Reader's Guide, Vertical File, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, In- 
dexes, Atlases, Almanacs, as observed by the instructor during the normal course 
of library work. 

Matii 

Given problems involving addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
whole numbers, fractions, and decimals, and involving ratio, the learner will 
demonstrate proticiency by scoring 80% or higher on a teacher prepared test. 

Given problems involving measurement the learner will demonstrate understanding 
by accurately completing 80% of the problems on a teacher prepared test. The 
problems will include: linear measure, liquid measure, time, weight, money, metric 
measure. 

B. WHAT IS GOAL DEVELOPMEN T? 

Goal Development is one stage in a comprehensive planning process. It can come before 
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or at'tor a nwxls assussniont. if dono bct'oro a iioods assessment, tlie ^oals toncl to be 
niort? eoinpruhonsivc, whiU? »uals Uovelopoii al'tor the needs assessment has been com- 
pleted iire njore problem-oriented and narrower in their aims. 

The purpose of ifoai dev<?iopment is to involve hrm numbers of eommunity, pro- 
fessional staff, and students in a process which will yield {,'oals. These f,'oals will 
serve as guidelines for current and future programs. On-«oin^? school activities should 
be related to the goals so tiiat current efforts can be focused on the expressed aims 
(the goals) of the schools. (See Teacher Questionnaire in Appendix, pasje 69 ). It 
is easy to lose si«ht of the purposes of specific programs and policies. Somefiines cer- 
tain activities become ends in themselves, rather than means to achieve an end. The 
establislmient of a set of school goals can help relate the numerous comoartmentalized 
activities to the ^»oals of the schools. Those pro|>rams and policies whic.^ fit should be 
retained, thos« which do not relate to the Koals, or are opposed to the accomplishment 
of the goals should be modified or eliminated. 

Since the goal development process involves people from different sectors of the com- 
munity, a wide variety of opinions will be expressed. If an open community conference 
is held, various groups will hear views different from their own. They will gain some 
understanding of what others think important. Though their own ideas are not likely 
to change, they will begin to be aware of new problems, ideas, and views. 



WHY INVOLVE THE COMMUNITY? 



Jduoa^nn f T P^''^ '''J'''^ °^ knowledge and concern about 

education, they do have some ideas about what the schools should be accomplishing 
IIZa'^I constructively contribute to a goal development process. The question is not 
tvii^ ru^'TT - ^f^''}^''^ but rather bow and to what extent they should be 
invol/ed Chapter Four describes various methods of selecting community participants 
and ot soliciting their views about educational goals. 

Frequently the public initially greets important efforts like goal determination with an 
almost overwhelniing skepticism. They do not believe their views will be honestly heard 
nor will they make a difference in the workings of the school. However, community 
participation in goal development programs can serve important functions. First, the 
Board of Education and district personnel will be provided with a current reflection of 
the ommunity s opimons about educational goals. With this infor^^^tion the SJ'ct 
has a better opportunity to make policy decisions responsive to the des res of the com 
munity and its students. Second, the members of the community wTbe dven 
opportumty to consider and discuss the aims of the schools 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER GOAL DEVELOPM ENT? 

c1.ntpV^fhp"f Ta°^ P'^' ^'"^ P'"'^"'"^ School Board and have been ac- 

cepted, the goal development process is finished, but the planning process does not 
end, nor do he goals merely sit in a file cubinet. The next step after gL dTvebpmen 

wn enTo rlfe?re ^rr^"' ' ^^'^^y- O^i-tivesTaTb 

wri ten to relate the goals to on-gomg programs. Regardless of what is done after the 

goal development process has been completed, it must be stressed that goal develop! 



merit will produce a set of KOiils, but unless the process continues and relates these 
Roa!s to current projjrams, determines district needs and problems, desi^s new pro- 
grams and policies to eliminate need and problem areas, and evaluates the results, the 
goals are worthless statements which will have no impact on the workings of the school 
district, ftofossional staff, students, and community will be frustrated and disappointed 
at the meaninglessness of their efforts in the goal development process, since no visi')le 
change will result. They will be wary of any future attempts to solicit their views about 
the schools. Unless the district is committed to the entire planning process and the in- 
evitable changes that could result, developing a set of district goals will be a fruitless 
effort for all involved. Planning does not end after goals are established; planning 
begins in-depth. 

E. WHAT ARE THE PRODUCTS OF A GOAL DETERMINATION PROCESS? 

Although goals developed in districts tend to be similar in meaning, they can vary 
greatly in their wording and order of importance. The final set of goals can be written 
in several ways. In some cases the goals state only what the learner is to know or to be 
able to demonstrate. Others write a rationale explaining why the goal is important. 
Some goals are more detailed, containing specific activities which the student will ac- 
complish, while others are more general statements of intent, not listing the various 
components of the goal. 

Some districts list their goals in priority order, some group the goals by level of agree- 
ment, those with a large amount of agreement, and those with moderate agreement. 
Some districts do not attempt to rank the goals by importance, rather thej present the 
entire set of goals as a whole, and do not indicate which are rated more or less im- 
portant. 

The following examples of goals illustrate the various sets of goals that can be devel- 
oped. 
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LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS EDUCATION GOALS 



STUDENTS WHO GRADUATE FROM THE LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS SHOULD: 
I HAVE A MASTERY OF BASIC SKILLS 

a. They should be able to read. 

b. They should be able to utilize the basic processes of Math. 

c. They should be able to communicate with others by means of written and oral 
language. 

d. They should be able to study. 

e. They should he able to search out information for themselves. 

f. They should be able to think critically and reason logically. 

g. They should be able to identify, solve and evaluate problems. 

II. HAVE ACQUIRED A STOCK OF BASIC KNOWLEDGE 

III. BE ABLE TO FUNCFION AS RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS 

a. Honesty. 

b. Know about our government and culture. 

c. Know about current social problems. 

d. Have an appreciation of and respect for law. 
c. Have a respect for our country. 

f. Be able to exercise the responsibilities of citizenship. 

IV. BE ABLE TO MAKE CAREER DECISIONS 

a. They should know about academic and vocational opportunities. 

b. They should be able to earn a living. 

c. They should be able to enter a voration or college. 

V. BE ABLE TO WORK COOPERATIVELY WITH OTHERS 

a. Be able to accept all people as individuals regardless of racial or ethnic background. 

b. Be able to work with each other in the community. 

c. Be able to accept different cultures, life styles ana goals. 

VI. BE PREPARED FOR A LIFETIME OF CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT 

a. They should be able to set their own goals and plan to attain those goals. 

b. They should have joy and spontaneity in learning. 

c. They should have a positive attitude toward continuing to learn. 

d. They should be able to understand themselves. 

e. They should have confidence in their own ability. 

f. They should be able to face a live of changing social and vocational values. 

g. They should be able to determine their own values and opinions. 

VII. HAVE OPPORTUNITIES IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 

a. Should know about the opportunities for appreciation and self-expressions in the 
creative arts. 

b. Be able to communicate with others through the arts and music. 
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This goal ami the o\w that follovv^s it are ranked separately in the survey to indicate that thc7 
show a pattern different fron) the seven goals that precede thcnu The sub-ijoals that cluster 
around these two statements have two characteristics: 

a. less than 50% of the tomnmnity rated them high priority items. 

b. !()% or more of tlic community felt they were not the proper responsibility of the 
schools. In order to point out the different pattern the committee chooses to 
siiow these two goals separately. 

VIII. BE PREPARED TO ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY IN PERSOrJAL MAITERS 

a. Be able to manage financial matters. 

b. Know about marriage, family life and the responsibilities involved. 
IX. BE ABLE TO MAINTAIN MENTAL HEALTH 

a. Be able to cope with feelings of loneliness and frustration. 

b. Be able to resist competitive pressures and be themselves. 

c. Be prepared to emotionally function in a chosen vocation. 

d. Be prepared to cope with the realities of society and bureaucracy. 

e. Be able to make beneficial use of leisure time. 
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MORGAN HILL UNIF^MED SCHOOL DiSTRICl* 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS 



Every student in the Morgan Hill Unified School District must be given the opportunity to 
develop to his greatest potential. 

L Skill in the fundamental learning process 

a. to develop the ability to read effectively. 

b. to develop the ability to listen effectively. 

c. to develop the ability to apeak effectively. 

d. to dcve'op ^he ability to write effectively. 

e. to develop the ability to use numbers and mathematics effectively. 

f. to develop the ability to observe effectively. 

g. to dev(^lop the ability to think and reason effectively. 

h. to develop the ability to think creatively. 

11. An understanding of man as an individual 

a. to accumulate knowledge of the psychology of the human being. 

b. to accumulate knowledge of the physiology of the human body. 

c. to develop conduct and actions based on a sense s)f the student's own individual 
worth and dignity and the worth and dignity of every individual. 

d. to develop a personal philosophy as a guide to life's choices. 

e. to develop an appreciation for beauty in color, sound, word and motion. 

in. Competencies in physical skill and health 

a. to acquire information concerning health, disease and personal safety. 

b. to develop muscular coordination and bodv control. 

c. to develop appropriate physical skills and an attitude toward the need, physically 
and menrally, for recreational activity 

d. to develop a concern for public health and safety. 

IV. An understanding of the physical world 

a. to accumulate knowledge about the sciences of life. 

b. to accumulate knowledge about the sciences of the earth and the universe. 

c. to accumulate knowledge about the sciences of physical materials and forces. 

d. to understand man-made environment and its relation to natural environments. 

V. An understanding ot man in society 

a. to develop an understanding of the importance of the family and each individual's 
role and responsibility. 

b. to develop knowledge and appreciation for the rights and responsibilities in a 
democracy at local, state and national lelvels. 

c. to accumulate a knowledge and respect for the history of our own and other cul- 
tures and civilizations. 

d. to develop an understanding of political patterns in cmr nation and other parts of 
the world. 

e. to develop an understanding of economic principles and patteriis. 

f. to develop an understandii'.g of social patterns in our own and other cultures. 
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Competency to contend with future change 

a. to accumulate knowledge about the world of work and make appropriate voca 
tiofial choices. 

b. to develop a marketable skill. 

c. to develop economic competence and understanding in personal buying, sellinj 
and investment. 

d. to develop the ability to adjust to a changing environment and the changing dc 
mands of society. 
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MOTHER LODK UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS 



During tin; process of elementary education the child should have mastered the ability to 
learn and to think constructively and critically. The child should be wholly prepared for fur- 
ther education to be continued at the hi^h school level. More specifically, the committee be- 
lieves that elementary education should \>c instrumental in development of; 

1. A child who has acquired the basic academic skills which will lead to further attain- 
ment and accomplishment. 

a. He should have developed a high level of reading skill. Reading is the foundation 
upon which all education is based. Development of reading should be related to 
other subjects and should include appreciation of good literature. 

b. He should have received instruction in language, spelling and composition. The im- 
portance of English, its correct use in spoken and written form, cannot be over- 
stressed. Language best serves communication when properly used, grammatically 
and expressively. 

c. He should have developed an understanding of mathematics and its practical appli- 
cations. 

2. A child who has developed the living skills necessary to get along with others: 

a. His education should include a restatement and reinforcement of home-taught 
values of honor, honesty, loyalty, integrity, dependability, courtesy and respect 
for self and rights of others. 

b. He should be familiar with methods and benefits of cooperation as exemplified 
by sports activities, student government and class projects. He should have an 
understanding of and respect for the laws as a fundamental of cooperative exis- 
tence. 

c. He should appreciate the value of self-discipline as the individual's answer to 
arbitrarily imposed discipline and as a matter of enlightened self-interest. 

d. He should have developed an ability to communicate effectively and properly 
with others. The quality of listening politely to the opinions ot others and ap- 
praising such opinions fairly and objectively is an important key to communica- 
tions. 

e. He should have developed the ability to think and act responsibly. 

f. He should have developed an understanding and appreciation of his individual 
worth as well as that of others. An individual must understand himself before he 
can understand and relate to others. 

3. A child who is experienced in manual skills and recognizes their importance: 

a. He should have been given an opportunity to develop manual dexterity and mech- 
anical abilities and be introduced to the concept and use of tools to round out his 
development. 
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b. He should have been encouraged to pursue whatever interest he shows in the 
manual skills and should have received recognition displayed in this field for out- 
standing performance. 

c. He should have developed an appreciation for the importance and dignity of 
manual and mechanical work through actual experience in this area. 

4. A cliild who has an appreciation for the parallel development of mind and b.ody: 

a. He fihould have developed an awareness of the value of physical fitness and the 
development of a healthy body through a proper program of physical education. 

b. He should know ihat improper use of drugs and other excesses may impair mental 
and physical health, perhaps frustrating his realization of the most fundamental 
values of life. 

e. He should have developed an awareness of the various aspects of mental and 
physical health and of human growth and development, which are due special 
consideration and should be included in a well coordinated program as part of the 
broader subjects in sociology, biology, physiology and anatomy. 

5. A child who is aware of his relationship to other people in his community, his nation 
and the world: 

a. He should have developed an awareness of the ways in which his community 
functions, achieved through contact with local individuals with special expertise 
in specific fields, and other community resources. 

b. He should have developed a realistic understanding of history and of how Ameri- 
can history relates to contemporary world events, leading to a lasting and mean- 
ingful pride in and loyalty to our country. 

c. He .^huuld liave developed a concept of tlie meaning of freedom and a sense of the 
importance of individual civic responsibility in our society. 

d. He should be aware that the economic system in the United States has gone hand 
in hand witli our system of political freedom and that each has contriburod to the 
strength of the others. 

e. He should have developed an appreciatioti for and knowledge of the principle 
cultures of the world together with their interrelationships, their similarities and 
their differences. 

f. He sliould liave achieved familiarity with at least one foreign language as a basis 
for a better understanding of cultures other tlian our own. Knowledge of a second 
language br • dens the outlook of the individual, helps him to better understand 
other cultures and fortifies his knowledge of his own language. 

g. He should know that the evolution ot civilization has been a slow and often pain- 
ful process and that the experience of history is the best guide wc have to the 
future, albeit not always a perfect one. 

6. A child who has been introduced to and has developed a basic appreciation of the world 
ot science and technology. 
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a. Ik; shouia have participated in a. balanced program of class work and laboratory 
activities designed to teach basic concepts and stimulate interest in further achieve- 
ment. 

b. Hf sliould have been introduced to the role of computers as a tool in science, 
business and government. 

c. He should have received the opportunity to see science and technology at work, 
at home and in his own community through a well planned program oY field trips 
and use of community resources. 

d. He should be aware of the place of man in his environment and have an apprecia- 
tion of the probable consequences of unwise conservation practices upon tiiat 
environment. 

A child who has experience in and appreciation for the arts as an integral part of life 
and learning. 

a. He should have developed an appreciation for the graphic, musical, dramatic and 
literary arts as a»> ;jdjunct to and extension of the total learning experience. 

b. He should have developed a capability in and appreciation for the arts as a means 
of personal fulfillment and inspiration. 

A child who has acquired techniques of creative and independent thought. 

a. He should have been introduced to the creative approach to problem solving. 

b. He should have experience in conceiving and carrying through original ideas. 

c. He should have had practice in pursuing investigations and defending independent 
conclusions. 

d. He should have developed an appreciation of excellence and good taste. 
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UTAH STATE BASIC GOALS OF CAREEH EDUCATION 



GOAL: Individuals will dcvelo}? a sense :>f self-worth and u positive attitude toward 
others. 

GOAL; Individuals will develop a growing awareness of career opportunities through- 
out the educational system. 

GOAL: Each individual will understand the operation of the economic systems of 
our society and factors related to the national, local and individual economy. 

GOAL: Each individual will acquire a knowledge of the skills necessary to function 
in a variety of career choices. 

GOAL: individuals will learn the steps in decision making and how to effectively 
plan for career development in an informed and responsible way. 

GOAL: Each individual will develop the necessary competencies for entry-level em- 
ployment in a career or careers of his choice. 

GOAL: Individuals will be able to demonstrate the competencies necessary to ac- 
quire employment, be successful on the job and continue to advance in the 
career of their choice. 
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*NEW JERSEY STATE EDUCATION GOALS 



That the public schools in New Jersey should help every person in the State: 

To acquire basic skills in obtaining information, solving problems, thinking criti- 
cally, and communicating effectively. 

To acquire a stock oi" basic information concerning the principles of the physical, 
biological, and social sciences, the historical record of human achievements and 
failures, and current social issues. 

To become an effective and responsible contributor to the decision-making pro- 
cesses of the political and other institutions of tiie community, state, country and 
world. 

To acuuire the knowledge, skills, and understandings that permit him/her to play 
a satisfying and responsible role as both producer and consumer. 

To acquire the ability to form satisfying and responsible relationships with a wide 
range of other people, including but not limited to chose with social and cultural 
characteristics different from his/her own. 

To acquire the capacities for playing satisfying and responsible roles in family life. 

To acquire the knowledge, habits and attitudes that promote personal and public 
heahh, both physical and mental. 

To acquire the ability and the desire to express himself/herself creatively in one or 
more of the arts', and to appreciate the esthetic expressions of other people. 

To acquire and understanding of his/her own worth, abilities, potentialities and 
limitations. 

To learn to enjoy the process of learning and to acquire the skills necessary for a 
lifetime of continuous learning and adaptation to change. 
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WIHCONSINSTAri^ 
GOALS POR BttiMENTARV AND SlnCDNDARV PUBLIC UUUCA riON 



Sii}.hRUAK^^A^uN 

Sclu>4>ls ul* iliv iiWurv will csoivisu' a more i:uiKvrtL\{ clVurt to aid each child to develop a 
foehiu^ of selUviJnh aiul eoiuaienct* which will enable him/her u> experience a sense uf 
pride anil aceouiplishineni \\\ a hi{»h\v techni)lo|VCtil* rapidly and tlramaticallv changing 
sociery, The iiulividual shouhl develop a positive self-ima^^e within the context of his/her 
own heritage and within the lars^^er eoiuexr of the total bocieiy. 

*rhv student shall: 

L know aiid respect hnnH'If/herselft 

2. recognize his/Iier streiuulis tir.d limitatii)tis in settiiu.\ personal i^uals. 

3. develop his/her interests anil ptuentials in order tn achieve those personid t^oals. 

4. have insij'ht into one's own value structurcc how values affect one's lite ami 
relationship wirh others. 

HUMAN R^LA'l'lONS 



• 



Muman Relations is the interaction of individuals with one another and witl) groups. Schi)ols 
camiot ij^^jiore liuinan relations, because (by means of their social systems, orp,anizational 
structures, teaching methods* and administrative* practices) they teach it whether consci- 
t)UsIy or not. 

Schools shall toster an environment where stuiients, all school personnel, and other com- 

muniiy members interrelate to seek self-knowledge and imderstanding, appreciation, respect 
and concern fur all human beings. 

The student shall: 

1. understand, appreciate and respect one's self, 

2. have a desire to contribute to ihe well being of society in all areas of his/her 
lite and place a higher value on people than things. 

3. understand and appreciate the value systems, cultures, customs and history of 
his/her own hei itage as well as tlu^se of others. 

4. possess the skills and attitudes necessary to assure the continuing development 
oh 

a. respect for the rights of one's self and others. 

b. the ability to tortn satisfying .uu! responsible rehuioitships with a wide 
variety of people. 

f. skill in group relations. 

d. the ability to initiate and maintauj personal friendshi{^s. 

e. a ri*cognition of the political, soeial and cultural interde[^"ndence iimong 
people of the workl. 

f. an understanding of the v,.rious domestic and international life styles, 
the ability to manage conflicts in values, 
respeet fcM* the work efforts of one's self and all others. 



f, 
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BASIC SKILLS 



ScIukjIs aru a sigiuficant agency of socioty for the duvclopiiuMJt of basic skills. It is essential 
that a person he able to interact within a changing society atul make reasonable jiul^nients 
about it. To that end. schools nuist explore ami iniplemeiit the best possible ways for stu- 
dents to acquire ami apply the futulaniental skills necessary to learning. 

The studeiit shall: 

1. comprehend ideas i-iui facts through reading, viewing and listening. 

2. comnuuiicate ideas and facts through writing and speaking. 

3. use the processes of language, science and mathematics. 

4. perform psychomotor (mental-physical) activities necessary to learning. 

5. use problem-solving techniques and processes used in decis'ion-nuiking. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH 



The insistence that our youth develop sound minds and bodies must be a continuing value of 
a renewing society. Children come to school with different mental and physical capabilities. 
Schools shall develop self-concepts and physical skills in accordance with each child's poten- 
tial. 

The student shall: 

1. have the basic physical and mental health necessary for his/Iier optimum growth 
and development. 

2. understand the emotional and social aspects of human sexuality. 

3. understand the interrelationship of mental and physical health. 

4. have an awareness of and an incentive to use community resources essential 
to assure his/her optimum mental and physical health. 

5. recognize leisure time activities as a vital part of human life, and possess suffi- 
cient skill and interest in an area of activity other than that of his vocational 
choice to be able to make constructive use of leisure time. 

6. demonstrate knowledge, use and appreciation of safety principles, concepts and 
practices. 

7. possess knowledge concerning the various body systems and how they are af- 
fected by dietary habits, physical and mental activity, drugs, alcohol, tobacco 
and poisons. 



CAREER EDUCATION AND OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE 



In a rapidly changing society where occupations change, appear and disappear, means inust 
be found to equip students to deal with the world of work. Schools must offer stu-ients an 
education that prepares them for alternative occupational, academic and technical programs 
beyond high school. 

The student shall: 

1. have respect for the dignity of all occupations and the desire to pursue a satis- 
fying vocation. 
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2. haw acquircil a knowicdgc and understanding of* opportunities uptMi to him/her 
fur preparing for a productive life. 

3. have deveK>ped those occupational competencies consistent witli his/her in- 
terests, aptitudes and abilities which are prerecjuisite to entry and advancement 
in the economic system and/or academic preparation for acquisition of techni- 
cal or professional skills through post-high school training. 

CULTURAL APPRUCIATION 

Harmony among peoples of the v^orld requires appreciation and understanding of diverse 
cultures. Students shall have opportunities to learn about various cultures and to deepen 
their appreciation of their own heritage. 

The art forms of a people communicate much that is necessary to know about theiv culture. 
In order to heighten this kind of understanding, students should have opportunities to ex- 
press themselves in a vai'iety of artistic ways. 

The students shall: 

K have an appreciation of art, crafts, music, literary and dramatic forms, and their 
place in the historical and cultural heritage of this and other nations. 

2. have the experience and skills necessary for the creative use of leisure time. 

3. have an awareness of the importance of and the use of cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities in his/her community. 

LIFELONG LEARNING 

Life expectancy is such that the average individual has many productive years beyond his 
formal school years. At the same time, the world is changing at an ever-increasing rate, con- 
stantly requiring new approaches". It is therefore imperative that an individual be prepared 
to participate in a lifelong learning experience. 

The student shall: 

1. be responsive to the needs and opportunities to learn afforded by an ever- 
changing social, economic and political environment. 

2. have knowledge of the possibilities for continuing self-development in light of 
increasing educational and leisure time opportunities. 

CITIZENSHIP AND POLITICAL UNDERSTANDING 



Citizenship is the quality of an individual's response to membership in the community 
of the locality, state, nation and world. Because schools are a part ot society and because 
ours is a society based on the premise that people arc able to govern and direct themselves 
through law, it' is important that the total school experience offer opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn and practice their roles, rights, and responsibilities within legitimate govern- 
ment. 
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Tiic student shall: 

1. understand the structure, governance and governmental heritage of society 
(communities, state, national, world). 

2. understand the importance of effective participation in fulfilling his/her obliga- 
tion to society, 

3. have developed the skills to participate in a democratic society as a result of 
his/her total school experience. 



ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 



In the American economic system, students must understand those factors that affect both 
their own economic condition as well as the standards of living among the world community. 

Effective participation in the economy as a consumer and producer of goods and services re- 
quires understanding of personal and world economics and the relation of government to 
economy. 

The student shall: 

1. learn to evaluate his/her necus, match products to needs and effectively use 
products and natural resources. 

2. understand the various systems of production and distribution, the role and 
responsibility of the individual in these systems and the ways in which these 
systems influence the lives of people. 

3. understand the relationship between individual consumption of goods and the 
effect on environment. 

4. understand the process of obtaining employment, planning a id budgeting per- 
sonal income, saving and investing, and financing major purchases. 

5. be aware of the agencies which assist and protect consumers and producers. 

6. be aware of national and international business organizations, monetary sys- 
tems and the effects of government on their economies. 

PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 



The quality of life and ultimately the question of survival depends upon man's ability to live 
in harmony with his physical environment. Schools must therefore provide experiences 
leading to the acquisition of knowledge, skills and attitudes that will enable society to do- 
velop a balanced use of natural resources that recognizes the concurrent rights of present 
and future generations. 

1. Students shall acquire knowledge and understanding of the social, physical 
and biological worls and the balance between man and his environment. 

Students shall have: 

a. an understanding of the social, economic and political implications of 
growth. 

b. knowledge of the basic facts regarding ecological balance and the effect of 
people, technology and industrialization on altering and maintaining this 
balance. 
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c. developed a comprehension and perspective of the world as an integral 
ecosystem. 

d. an understanding of how people and technology alter the natural and 
physical environment. 

2. Students shall have attitudes and behaviors leading to the appreciation, main- 
tenance, protection and improvement of the physical environment, 

c Student shall acquire knowledge and skills which enable tehm to: 

a. improve their personal enviroimient. 

b. discriminate in their producing, usage and purchasing practices in relation 
to ecological considerations. 

c. be a responsible developer and user of technology. 

d. play an active role in preserving and improving the environment. 

e. engage in environmentally compatible life styles. 



CREATIVE CONSTRUCTIVE AND CRITICAL THINKING 



A student must be able to cope with changes affecting the quality of his lite. A student must 
be preprired to apply imagination, creativity, constructive and critical thinking to personal 
problems and societal conflicts. The school shall provide an environment where students can 
develop skills of thinking and where experiences can be examined and integrated. 

The student shall: 

1. be able to deal effectively with situations which are new to his/her experiences. 

2. think and act in an independent, self-fulfilling way and in a considerate and 
responsible maaner toward others. 

3. have skills in the logical processes of sciirch, analysis, evaluation and abstract 
thinking. 
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WHAT ARE THE MODELS FOR GOAL DEVELOPMENT? 



There are three types of goal development models designed by the "Our Schools" Pro- 
ject for local school use. The first model is a conference with either selected (invited) 
delegates or an open invitation to the public to attend. Second, selected interest groups 
or a random sample of district residents, are interviewed. Third, a public opinion poll 
or a survey can be conducted. 

It is possible to execute several of the models sequentially, thus insuring a broader col- 
lection of opinions and a means of comparing and contrasting the results (goals) of one 
method against the results produced using another. 

A sample sequence of goal development activities is listed below: 

1. Delegate Assembly-the initial collection of opinions. 

2. Community Conference-to solicit reaction to and expand upon the initial collec- 
tion of opinions. 

3. A Questionnaire-mailed to community members to assure a broad representation 
of community opinions. 

4. Preliminary Report of Goals-based on information gathered from the above 
sources. 

5. A Town Meeting-to solicit reaction to the tentative report. 

6. Final Report of Goals-presented to the community and School Board. 

The combination of activities in a goal devolopniynt process is determined within a dis- 
trict. A few of the activities or a large number oi the goal development methods can be 
applied; the choice is the district's. It must decide which n;ethod oi methods will pro- 
duce the most representative set of district or school goals. 
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I. THE CONFERENCE 
Who is involved? 

1. An open invitation to community, teachers, administrative staff, students to attend* 
Anyone who is interested may attend, 

2. Delegate Assembly-delegates selected from identified local interest groups such as 
business, civic leaders, government officials, PTA members, student leaders, 
should be included. A technique for identifying delegates is explained in the Ap- 
pendix (see The Leadership Process, Pg> 57 ). 

3. In-House members of the school system participate exclusively in the conference. 
Though goal development should include people outside the school system, it is 
possible to involve them in activities after the school personnel have developed a 
tentative set of goals. 

What must be done to conduct a Conference? 



1. A facility, centrally located, and large enough to accomodate 50-100 must be re- 
served. 

2. A convenient time and date for the conference must be set, 

3. Appropriate publicity must be planned. Publicity is especially important for the 
open conference since a large attendance (50-100 persons) is necessary. Exam- 
ples of advertising methods are newspaper ads, T.V. and radio announcements 
letters, phone calls, posters, letters to student's parents, etc. (See Sample News 
Releases and Sample Community Letter in Appendix, pages 61-^2). 



4. Refreshments for the participants, if budget allows, must be ordered, 

5. Public address system, tape recorders, paper and pencils, tables and chairs, and 
other material must be provided. 

6. The conference leader and assistants must be appointed and an introductory 
speech should be written which explains the purpose of the conference and des- 
cribes the meeting procedures to the participants. 

7. Group discussion leaders must be trained in their roles. 
How are goals elicited? 

The procedure developed by the "Our Schools'^ Project called Consensus enables goal 
statements to be gathered in an organized manner. It is designed to evaluate the degree 
of agreement which exists within a group on a given proposition. This method is not in- 
tended to resolve conflicting positions, nor is it intended to obscure minority opinions. 
Consensus permits all relevant opinions to be stated, discussed, and recorded. The pro- 
cess allows the complex task of gathering various opinions to be completed with a mini- 
mum of repetition and delay. For the purpose of explanation, Consensus can be divided 
into two stages: 

In the first stage approximately ten groups are formed, -^ach composed of approximately 
ten participants. With the assistance of a unit facilitator, each unit then establishes its 
set of educational goals based on the statements of the participants in the unit. Each 
group then elects a leader to represent the statements of the group throughout the re- 
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mainder of the process. 



During the second stage a 'general assembly of all participants is held, with each group 
represented in the discussion by their elected leader. The assembly then establishes a set 
of educational goals which combines all the small group goals. 

The Consensus process is an approach which has been designed specifically to help bring 
about active participation by everyone involved. 



Stage I 



How Consensus works 

1. Each participant develops a goal (or goals) using the goal statement solicitor form 
(see pag e 29 ). The group leader helps participants if needed, (see A Guide for 
Group Discussion Leaders, page €3 ). 

2. Each unit establishes its own set of goals, using the Consensus process that follows: 

a. A group participant reads a goal from the goal solicitor form. 

b. The goal statement is rephrased if necessary. 

c. The goal statement is voted upon by all group participants. 

1) If acceptable to 75% or more of the group, it is ADOPTED. 

2) If acceptable to 25 to 75% of the group, it is TABLED. 

3) If acceptable to 24% or less of the group, it is REJECTED. 

d. The next participant presents a goal statement. 

e. The process is repeated until all the statements have been presented. 

f. When all the goals have been stated: 

1) Return those goal statements which were tabled. 

2) Revise, rephrase, or combine them with previous goals, if needed. 

3) Vote on the goal again. 

a) If accepted by 75% or more the goal is adopted. 

b) If accepted by 50% to 74% the goal is submitted as part of a 
minority report. 

3. Each unit chooses a unit leader to represent that unit in the next stages of the 
process. 

Stage II 

1. The unit leaders exchange copies of goal lists with other units. 

2, The unit leaders discuss the goal lists of the other units with their own unit in 
order to determine which goals the unit wishes the unit leader to support in the 
Unit Leaders Assembly. 
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Stage III 



1. Tho Unit Leaders Assembly is convened, unit leaders sitting in a circle. All other 
participants sit around the unit leaders. One empty seat is placed in the inner 
circle called the "Hot Seat." 

2. The unit leaders combine, edit, and deleter jjoals in order to cre ate a comprehen- 
sive list. Other participants may ask questions or make comments by requesting 
to sit in the "Hot Seat." 

3. The final list of goals is presented to all the participants for revision and com- 
ments. 

Stage IV 

The list of goals, with any explanatory materials about the goals or the process by 
which they were derived is then distributed to the Advisory Council and to anyone 
else who requests it. 

Goal Solicitor Form 

Experience has shown that when people come together to discuss goals for their schools 
they usually come with something specific in mind. It is a good idea to use these speci- 
fic interests as stepping stones to aid individuals in thinking through their opinions so 
they can be expressed as goals. 

The following form, called the Goal Solicitor Form, uses a series of questions based on 
the steps that people's thoughts normally follow to originate educationrj goal state- 
ments. The form can be used in either or both of two ways: (1) it can serve as a kind of 
questionnaire that each individual completes or (2) it can serve as a guide for group 
leaders as to how discussion can be directed to result in a clear statement of educational 
goals. Each person may complete one or more forms. 
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GOAL SOLICITOR FORM 

1. State something you think the schools should do. 



2. Why should the school do this? 



3, What will it do for the student? 



4. Now, complete the following sentence: 

(have) 
A student should (be) 

(be able to) (fill in) 



as a result of experience 



in school. 



The sentence you have completed is an ^'Educational Goal Statement/' 




CONFERENCE 



Task Force 
decides who 
to invite 



Delegates 
selected 
and invited 



Open 
invitation 
to community 



Representatives 
from the 
school system 
selected 



Publicity 
strategy 
decided 
upon 



Conference preparations made, 
site selected, materials collected, 
group leaders and recorders 
selected and trained. 



Conference held 



Prepared summary of 
Conference proceedings 
and preliminary goals 
drafted 
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INTERVIEW 



The interview approach consists of a series of meetings with the various identifiable 
local interest groups or randomly selected community members. A letter stating the 
purpose and procedure for the meetings should be distributed to all chosen interest 
groups or community members. Project coordinators should then meet with the per- 
sons and groups which agree to participate in the goal development program. The 
coordinators record the opinions of each person, combine and report the opinions 
to the council. 

The Coordinators should be individuals who are articulate and impartial and trained in 
interview techniques. Their duties are the following: 

1. Explain the purpose and procedure of the interview. 

2. Listen to and record (by a predetermined method such as tape recorder, question- 
naire) the opinions expressed at each interest group discussion. The coordinators 
should attempt to keep the comments brief and to the point. However, the co- 
ordinator should not attempt to influence the opinions expressed by the partici- 
pants. 

3. Analyze and consolidate the opinions into a final report. 
Preparations 

1. A list of the formal and informal interest groups or a list of randomly selected 
community members. 

2. A letter explaining the purpose and procedure of the interview to each participant. 

3. A set of questions to be answered during the interview. 

4. A method of recording the answers. 

5. A training session for coordinators to familiarize them with the project and with 
interview techniques. 

6. A method for analyzing the opinions and combining them into a final report. 
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INTERVIEW 



Local Interest 
Group leaders 
Identified 



Task Force 
decides who to 
interview 



Method to 
randomly select 
people from the 
community chosen 




Interview questions 
written and interview 
instrument designed 



Interviewers selected 
and trained 



Persons to be interviewed 
notified and appointments 
made 



Interviews conducted 





Interview data analyzed 
and combined into draft 
of preliminary goals 
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The survuy is dcsisntHl to evaluate the dcRree of ««ri»omi»nt or disitgrt^ement within u 
t'omnumity to a prelimimiry sot of cuiucational «oals. It is striuitured to allow residents 
to rt'spund to the existinu «oal statements or to &\\\*m»i new goals. 

The survey oan bo sent to every resident in a small community or to a random samnle 
in a larger eommunity. The survey's ret .irned will not necessarily be representative of 
community sentiment, but more information about community feeling about the goals 
will be gathered. (%e sample OpinionnaiiO, page SS^ J. 

Ani)ther method of surveying public opinion i'i the newspaper survey. A questionnaire 
which can be cut out and returned to the district is printed along with the tentative 
set of district pducational goals, in local newspapers. A short news release explaining 
the goal development process and the purpose of the survey is also necessary. (See 
sample Newspaper Survey, p:tf»e ). 

PUBLIC OPINION POLL 

Since polling techniques are complex and time-consuming, a public opinion poll is be.st 
conducted by a profo-ssi mal polling organization. In this case it is likely to be costly. 
Nevertheless, it can provide an added and desirable dimension to the process of gleaning 
public opinions. 

If services from an outside (private firm) are contracted, consideration should be given 
to arranging that a reusable form or set of questions be developed, and that local per- 
.sonnel (volunteers and others) be trained to condrc-t interviews so that future surveys 
need not be so expensive. 

If a district decides to conduct a poll themselves, they must decide on the questions to 
be asked, and the method of selecting a random sample, such as interviewing every 
tenth citizen listed in the telephone book, etc. 
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OPINIONNAIRE 



D&ar Community Member: 

The followinR set of educational goals has been suggested as essential by certain member of 
our community. Do you feel that these goal statements reflect the goals you desire for our 
school? Please respond whether you agree with each goal or not. Thank you. 

Directions: Place a check ( ) in the appropriate column beside each goal statement. 



I. Students who graduate from our schools should: / ^/ ^ / ^/ ^/ 

1. Have a mastery of basic skills. 

2. liave acquired a stock of b^ic knowledge. 

3. Be able to function as responsible citizens. 

4. Be able to make career decisions. 

5. Be able to w ork cooperatively with others. 

6. Be prepanxl for a lifetime of continuing 
development. 

7. Have opportunities in the creative arts. 

8. Be prepared to accept responsibility in 
personal matters. 

9. Be able to maintain mental health. 

II. The goal statements to which you t responded represent a paicial list of goals sug- 
gested by members of your commu)iity. 

A goal statement refers to a result or outcome of education, not to the means by which 
that result might be achieved. 

Do you have any additional opinions about what students should have learned, have 
and/or be able to do as a result of their experience in school? 

m. The following will help us interpret the results of this opinionnaire : 

1. Do you have children? yes no 

2. If yes, how many children are in each of the categories below? 




pre-school 
grades 1-5 
grades 6-8 



out of high school 



grades 9-12 
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SAMPLE NEWSPAPER SURVEY 



At their July meetinf? the Task Force of District decided 

that their worltinu draft of goals should be disseminated to both the oreanizations which the 
lask Force represents and to the general public via the newspapers. In this way, the Task 
Force could provide both their constituency and the general public with the opportunity to 
react to the working draft of goals before putting them in final form. 

Along with the draft of the goals, in a full page advertisement the following was published: 



PLEASE FILL OUT THIS FORM BY AND MAIL TO 

(date) ~~" 



Please check the statement that most nearly described your response to the goals; 
I STRONGLY SUPPORT THESE GOALS. 

I SUPPORT THESE GOALS WITH THE FOLLOWING EXCEPTIONS; 

(attach comments) 

I CANNOT SUPPORT THESE GOALS FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 

(attach comments) 

Check all appropriate answers: 

I AM 

PARENT 

NUMBER OF SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 

EDUCATOR 

JUNIOR/SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 

COLLEGE STUDENT 

OTHER 
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SURVEY OR POLL 



Survey mailed 
or published 
in newspapers 



Task Force decides 
upon a method of 
selecting persons to 
receive survey or to 
be polled 




\ 




Survey or Poll 
questions written 




Persons conducting poll 
selected and tramed 



Survey or Poll 
data analyzed 



Goal Statements drafted 
or revised 
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B. CONCLUSION 



The goals of any institution should depend upon that institution's current needs and de- 
sires. These needs must be continually redefined in our rapidly changing society. It is 
not enough to set educational goals in one year and then to expect that these goals will 
remain relevant forever. Communities should continually re-examine the goals and 
priorities that they have established for their schools in light of the present and future 
needs of their students. Realistically, community-oriented goal determination pro- 
grams should be undertaken at least every five years. It is also not enough simply to es- 
tablish educational goals. Districts must try to achieve their goals within the contextof 
their current resources. The development and implementation of programs to attain 
specific objectives should follow the determination of goals. Continuous evaluationof 
any endeavors should also be an integral part of any district's plans. 

It is not enough to significantly involve the community and then allow that interest to 
dissolve. Citizen interest and communication between the schools and the community 
are valuable assets which should be actively maintained. The concept of an "educational 
community," including parents, students, teachers, taxpayers, administrators, elected 
officials, and the Board of Education is not really new. But cooperation with and con- 
tribution to education by the whole community must be insured if our schools are to 
be able to meet the still unforeseen challenges of the future. 
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HOW TO BEGIN A GOAL DEVELOPMENT 

After the decision to start a comprehensive planning process in the district or school 
has been made, the next step is to create an advisory council (task force) or planning 
office to oversee the workings of the process. A planning office could be staffed with 
a full time planner specially trained in educational planning. A task force should be 
composed of teachers, students, administrators, and community membe!^ who have 
the time, energy, and commitment to the planning activities and products. 

CREATING AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Whether it is called an advisory council, a steering committee, or a task force, the 
creation and composition of this group is a very important step. The council should be 
created by a formal resolution of the district Board of Education. Its charge is to de- 
velop and implement a program designed to collect the community's opinions about 
educational goals for the district and to present a comprehensive report to the Board of 
Education on the opinions collected. 

The council should be composed of leaders who have been identified as representative 
of the district's teachers, parents, students, taxpayers, business and civic leaders, admin- 
istrators, and School Board members. At times the council will need to make decisions 
based upon its familiarity with the whole community. A representative council is able 
to assess the community more realistically. It will avoid unnecessary errors in planning 
caused by misconceptions about particular community groups. Representative compo- 
sition is a necessity if the community is to perceive the endeavor as being straight for- 
ward and democratic. The council should have from ten to twenty members. (See 
Community Cross Section Criteria List in Appendix, page 71 ). 

The purpose of the council is to organize and conduct the goal development activities. 
They are responsible forchoosing the kind of goal development process to be followed, 
I.e., delegate conference, open conference, survey, etc.; scheduling activities and com- 
bining the results into a final report for the local school board and community. 

Since advisory councils, especially those with a large percentage of community mem- 
bers, tend to be unstructured and vague about their purposes, it is essential that the 
group leader organize the group meetings carefully. All members should understand the 
various activities that are part of a goal determination process. They should understand 
how goal determination fits into a comprehensive planning process. They should under- 
stand how they were selected to the advisory council and what their role wll be. They 
must know how much time they will be asked to devote to the goal development pro- 
cess and what types of tasks they will be asked to complete, e.g., preparing a room for 
r conference, writing letters, making telephone calls, writing: reports, making oral pre- 
sentations, etc. Advisory group meetings should be scheduled only when important 
planning decisions must be made or when planning activities must be organized and 
tasks assigned. Before each meeting, an agenda should be mailed to each member and 
minutes of each meeting should be kept. A sample set of minutes and a guide for re- 
corders are in the Appendix, pages 65-66 

Each member should be sent the completed District Profile (see Appendix, page gs )• 
This data will familiarize the advisory council members of community characteristics 
which may affect the educational system and be significant in implementing future 
plans. 
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SUGGRSTKD GUIDELINES FOR OBTAINING 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN A GOALS EFFORT 



1. Since the goals effort is an activity entered into by the Board of Education, committees 
serve in an advisory capacity to assist the Board in this effort. The Board of Education 
should have a role in determining the representative composition of the committee, and 
ultimate approval, if desired. 

2. However, it is strongly recommended that the various representative groups have a voice 
in the selection process. Opportunity should be provided for appointees to be chosen 
by their own peer groups. 

3. Each participant brings a unique expertise to the task as well as a willingness to serve. 
A delicate balance must be sought whereby the individual, though representing "his" 
group, does not lose sight of the primary purpose-that of identifying the overall con- 
cerns of the total community. 

4. Any plan should contain provisions for r3aching large segments of the community. One 
of the responsibilities of those directly involved in the project should be to serve as a 
liaison to tiie group he represents. 

5. A network for personal dissemination of information and reception of feedback regard- 
ing the goals effort should be identified with each person being required to define "his" 
community network and how it will operate. Good communications are essential! 

6. Students and recent graduates of the district should participate on the committees as 
voting members of the project. Educators (including administrators and teachers) on 
the committee should act primarily as resource experts and remain as non-directive as 
possible. The committees should not be dominated or constrained by professional staff. 

7. Provide opportunities initially for the members of the committee to review examples 
of various needs assessments and statements of philosophy and goals that other districts 
and states have generated. Such an approach will provide broader insight of the task and 
enable the group to quickly establish some basis for discussion. 

8. The committee may wish to select some goals from the examples of prepared goal state- 
ments which they feel meet their needs and desires, ratjier than going through the time 
consuming and tedious process of writing them "from scratch.'* However, this should 
in no way restrict the project's efforts to open new vistas and develop imaginative and 
relevant goals unique to the characteristics of the individual district. 

9. Make sure every member of the teaching staff and students are completely aware of 
the project and the importance of the goals statement. Do not assume that they will 
automatically become aware c che statement or consider them adequately informed 
just because it has been circulated. Student body and faculty meetings should allow for 
discussion and careful consideration of the goal statements. 

10. To assure as great an involvement and acceptance of the final product as possible, suffi- 
cient time and opportunity should be provided to permit all segments of the total com- 
munity to carefully review the goals statement and submit suggested revisions prior to 
adoption. 

11. Most districts should not expect complete consensus within all segments of the com- 
munity; pluralism in the community will surely be reflected in the goals statement. 
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12. When the goals statements are finalized, they should be sent to the Board of Education 
for formal adoption. It may be advisable for the Board to hold a public hearing prior 
to adoption. ^ ^ 

13. Evaluation of the degree to which the goals are being reached is an inherent and essen- 
tia, part ot this total process. Adequate mechanisms must be provided to accomplish 
this assessment. In addition don't neglect to continue to evaluate the community's 
awareness of the goals project and ascertain what feedback can be provided by the 
citizenry. ^ ^ 

14. Provisions should be made for a recycling plan on some periodic time schedule, such as 
every five years. Goals should never be considered as static, unchanging, or "etched in 
stone. Determining relevant goals, based on societal needs, is an everchanging. never 
ending process. 

Source: Robert Filep - Evol ving Educational Goals for California Schools: From Case S tudies. 
California School Boards Association, Uct. 1»70, p. 19-20 
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DEVELOPING A PROGRAM OP ACTIVITIES 



This handbook contains a collection of models for the planning>organization and imple- 
mentation of programs, any one of which would allow a part of the community to par- 
ticipate in educational goal formulation. However, in general, no single activity is suffi- 
cient to achieve a complete reflection of community sentiment or to produce sufficient 
involvement to promote a community-wide feeling of having participated. Therefore, 
Goal Development in Educatio n offers a selection of models which can be modified 
and/or used in combmation to solicit a contribution from the whole community . Such 
a combination of successive activities is referred to here as a Program of Activities. 
Since the success of a program is governed by, among other things, the number of indi- 
viduals ultimately reached by that program, an important activity objective should be 
to give that program the greatest possible exposure within the community. 

The advisory council must decide which activities virill be conducted during the goal 
development phase. The program of activities should be designed to involve as many 
citizens as pos. 'ble and ali segments of the community should be actively solicited. 
Each of the models in the handbook are easy to use, and produce results, a set of goals. 
However, if the copulation that developed the goals was not representative of the com- 
munity as a whole, then there is a chance the goals do not accurately reflect the views 
of the public. To avoid this problem, at least two of the models should be conducted 
and the results compared and combined. Though more time and effort is required, a 
goal development process will produce better results (goals) if several methods of gath- 
ering information about goals is done. 

In deciding which models to choose, a number of factors should be taken into account: 

1. The general character of the district as outlined in the "District Profile." (page 

68 ^- 

2. The reaction to preceding activities planned to achieve citizen participation and 
conducted by: 

a. the schools 

b. other community groups 

c. the goals advisory council 

d. the Board of Education 

3. Any significant community events planned for the future which will be conducted 
by: 

a. the schools 

b. other community groups 

c. the Board of Education (resolutions, budget approvals, etc.) 

4. Thetimeof the year, including: 

a. expected weather 

b. the school calendar (especially holidays and vacations) 

5. The amount of time needed and the amount of time available for: 

a. planning 

b. implementation 

c. evaluation and conclusion 
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6. Local resources and budgetary constraints. 

7. The cost of the activity (in terms of money, time and human energy) in light of 
the e;;pected accomplishments. 
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WRITING REPORTS 



The advisory council will periodically be asked to report on the progress of the goal 
development activities. Reports such as the sample, Prelimir ary Report of the Educa- 
tional Goals Steering Committee, page K4 , should be prepared. After all the goal 
development activities have been completed'a final leport should be written containing 
the following: 

1. A synopsis of the collected opinions, identifying 

i 

a. major areas of apparent agreement 

b. major areas of apparent disagreement 

c. significant trends 

d. clarification of any collected statements which require it 

2. A compilation of the opinions collected from the community. 

3. An explanation and evaluation of the program. 

4. A description and evaluation of specific activities. 

5. A description of the procedures used in the development of the program and the 
planning activities. 

6. Any relevant statistics such as: 

a. the number of people involved in the activities 

b. the number of goal statements collected 

c. the number of planning meetings held by the advisory council 

d. the number of community activities conducted 

7. Any specific recommendations of the advisory council to the Board of Education 
concerning: 

a. general recommendations and observations 

b. recommendations which require formal Board action 

8. The minutes of advisory council meetings. 

9. A set of District Goals. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS STEERING COMMITTEE 



From May 18 to June 20 thfi Educational Goals Steering Committee met twice weekly to 
plan for the Delegates Assembly which was held on June 20. The purpose of the Assembly 
was to invoh,.' community members, students, and teachers in suggcstinR and developing 
educational goals. The major task involved the selection of approximately 110 delegates, 
following a 3-1-1 formula: 66 community members, 22 teachers and 22 students. This pro- 
cess was carried out in several steps: 

1. The formation of an invitational pool from which the delegates were selected. 

a. Every known organization and interest group was contacted by mail and 
asked to furnish the name of one or two members who might be interested 
in participating in the Delegates Assembly. 

b. Each member of the Steering Committee submitted a list of approximately 
30 names, chosen so as to achieve a balanced representation of all the groups 
in the community (geographic, racial, ideological, educational and vocational). 

c. The Steering Committee's student representative contacted 35 high school 
students who represented diverse viewpoints. 

d. The Student Council at the Jr. high school drew up a list of students who 
represented various groups in the school. 

e. A list of teachers and other staff members was drawn up using a table of Ran- 
dom numbers. The list included 10% of the staff of each school. 

Each person on the list of community members was contacted by mail and/or telephone and 
asked if he was interested in participating in the Delegates Assembly. Eventually, a list of 
approximately 300 possible delegates was compiled. The students were contacted personally 
at their schools. The teachers and other staff members were contacted by the Board office. 

2. The selection of delegates 

a. The 15 high school students who accepted the Steering Committee's invita- 
tion were all included as delegates. Seven students from Jr. high school were 
selected as representative of various interests and backgrounds. 

b. Ail the teachers who accepted the Steering Committee's invitation were in- 
cluded as delegates. 

c. Since there were many more acceptances from one particular area than from 
the rest of the township, its residents were chosen separately. All those from 
the other areas who indicated a willingness to participate were selected as 
delegates. Residents from other areas were chosen to give as close to a pro- 
portional representation as possible. The final selection included 33 from K.P. 
and 33 from the other areas of the township. Areas which lacked representa- 
tion were B.G., K.T. and the trailer parks,, although invitations were sent to 
residents of some of these places. 

Once the delegates were selected, they were divided into 10 groups, or units, of 11 people 
each. The original 3-1-1 composition was maintained within each unit. 
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iHtvta \ww mn to ilu» Mv^niiis (o inronn ihvm oi ihm rnlwxum and \\w, iUnv and iimv <>i' 
Uw asKombJy. UoMors wi^rc also sont to thoso pooph' who woro ntM st-'lcctod t«) oxniain the 
reasons iV)r t u> liniiiod nunihor of doli'^ak's atui to infoim thoni that thev would \w included 
m tht} suoond assonibly, lo bo in the fall. 

The noxt stop for the Stiwini^ Ct)ninii(tcuj was tht> solcK-tion c)f unit fadlitators and rocordcrs 
tor tho assembly hijiht nionibors of tho committoo volunt(mrHl their sorvices as facilitators 
m It way telt thoy woro more familiar with the process than anvone else. One member of 
the sclumi board and one resource t(>acher wore recruited to fill Hie two remaining' j)laces. 
Ihe lacilitator s job is to aid his or her unit in its discussion of educational «oalsand in its 
ttirmulation of a list of desired ftoals to be submitted to the assemblv as a whole. The chair- 
man ut the hteenn« Committee was chosen to act as A&senibly Facilitator. 

Metn .<=rs of the Leainie of Women Voters from neitjhborina communities nnd several district 
teachers wore requested to sevvo as recorders. Their task was to record «o; l statement,s and 
tile vote cast for each one. A training .session was held for the facilitators and recorders dur- 
inu which their respective roles were explained. 

The Delef,'ates Assembly was hold at the Jr. hipih .school on Juno 20. Approximately 70 people 
attended, hach delegate was ^iven a packet explaining the process. After a brief introduction 
jw the Aa.sembly facilitator, the delegates reported to thtrii unit meetinjjs, which were held 
in clas-srooms. One facilitator and one recorder were assigned to each unit. The unit meet- 
mistook approximately hours. In this time, the deleRates discussed the statements devel- 
oped m their unit and voted upon those goal statements to determine which «oals they, as a 
group telt were most important. A leader was elected from the unit's membersliip to repre- 
sent them in the general assembly. The goal statements in each unit were reproduced so that 
library''* '^^^'^^ this stage, the entire assembly reconvened in the 

During the final stage of the Assembly, the elected leaders .sat in a semicircle with their con- 
stituents behind them. Only the elected leaders and the Assembly Facilitator addresjsed the 
t oor. The one exception to this rule was the use of the "hot seat," which was designed to 
allow anyone to speak bis mind if so inclined without engaging in discussion with anyone 
except the Assembly Facilitator. 

The procedure used in the general assembly was similar to that u.sed in the unit meetings. 
Une at a time, the unit leaders presented their group's goals for discussion, refinement and 
eventual acceptance, rejection or tabling. Although the (»sse>nbly was scheduled for only one 
night, only one goal per unit has been discus.sed by midnight, and the delegates voted' to re- 
turn the next evening to consider the remaining goals. 

°"j'^""w^i;''^'°V^^°,'^f'^^^^^' '^^^"'"''^ '^^^ ^"fih schr^ol library.Bv a few minutes after 
midnight, 37 goals had been adopted by over 757. of the assembly, and 1 1 others by a major- 
ity Three others were included in a minority report. The list of goals is included at the end 
of this report. 

It is also noted that there was concern on the part of some of the participants that the com- 
munity should continue to be involved in the process by which these goals are to be achieved. 

FUTURE PLANS OF THE STEERING COMMITTEE 

1. A critique of the Delegates Asijembly model and of the Consensus model which we 
used m combination. We have already begun work on these critiques with the hope 
of improving the techniques for the next Delegates Assembly. 
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A study of the collected goals, •*> process which will include their categorization 
and assimilation. This study will result in a more formal set of statements. 

Arrangements for a second Delegates Assembly to be held in the fall. Special con> 
sideration will be given to a means for obtaining representation from areas of the 
community which did not participate in the first assembly. 

An Opinionnaire in which the collected goals will be submitted to the entire com- 
munity with the opportunity for each citizen to comment and/or add his or her 
own ideas about educational goals. 

A comprehensive report, based on all of the forementioned activities, to the Board 
of Education. 
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A. . THE LEADERSHIP IDENTIFICATION PROCESS* 



The Leadership Identification Process identifies formal leaders, those who function in im 
obvious community leadership position, and informal leaders, those who are not so obvious 
yet influence decision making. If change is to be accepted by the community, both types of 
leaders must be mvolved in helping to determine the direction of the school system. The for- 
mal and informal leaders represent a broad cross-section of community attitudes, interests, 
and concerns. 

Potential Products of the Process : 

The Leadership Indentification Pirocess can provide: 

1. A list of leaders who are representative of various sub-sections of the total com- 
munity, i.e., people who must be involved in order to maintain a balance of 
mterests, attitudes, and ideas. 

2. Information about the attitudes of those leaders toward the educational problems 
concerns, interests of the community. * 

3. A list of the people from which councils and task forces can be created. 

4. A list of community resources which could be used to improve the community's 
educational system. 



HOW TO CONDUCT A LEADERSHIP 
IDENTIFICATION PROCESS 

I. Planning 



A. Project a time-line for the process. 

B. Contact the superintendent and gain his understanding and support for the pro- 
ject. This is critical because his acceptance, or lack of ii, will directly affect the 
success of this activity. 

C. Upon the superintendent's recommendation, schedule and conduct a presentation 
to the Board of Education in order to gain their understanding and support for the 
project. 



D. Identify the known community leaders representing business, labor, eth nic groups, 
education, government, clergy, the professions, service clubs, volunteer organiza- 
tions, the press, senior citizens, etc. 

E. Make a list of these persons in a chart which includes name, address, phone num- 
ber, who or what they represent, and scheduled time of interview. 

F. Prepare an instrument for a personal interview listing the following questions: 



♦Written by Kenneth Lippincott, Bureau of General Adult and Community Education, New 
Jersey Department of Education 
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1. If you had to plan for implrovinfi the community in some way, what five per- 
sons would you go to for help? What part of the community do they repre- 
sent? How can they be contacted? 

2. In your estimation, who arc the five most successful people (financially or 
influentially ) in the community? What part of the community do they repre- 
sent? How can they be contacted? 

3. If you wanted to gain the thinking of the community on an important issue, 
what five people would represent the feeling of the community? What part of 
the community do they represent? How can they be contacted? 

4. What are the three most important local problems facing the community? 

5. What are the strengths or recources of the community which could be used in 
dealing with the community's problems? 

G. Prepare an interviewer training session. 

H. With the assistance of the superintendent, identify potential volunteers to conduct 
the interviews. 

I. Schedule an interviewer training session and invite the potential interviewers to 
attend. 

II. Interviewing 

A. Conduct a training session designed to teach the interviewers how to conduct in- 
terviews. 

B. Conduct the first round of interviews, interviewing the known community leaders 
identified in Step D of planning. 

C. Complete a list of responses indicating the frequency with which a name is men- 
tioned in each interview. This provides the interview list for the second round of 
interviews. 

D. Conduct the second round of interviews including the people who were identified 
in the first round, (optional) 

E. Compile results from the second round of interviews and conduct round three if 
additional leaders are identified, (optional) 



III. Tabulation of Data 

A. Tabulate the overall frequency each person is mentioned on the interview forms. 

B. Tabulate the frequency each person is mentioned on each question. 

1. Question one - people who are viewed as helpers. 

2. Question two - people who are viewed as successful. 
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8. Question three * people who m viewed as knowing the thinking of the com- 
munity. 

4. Compile the number of times a club, organization, or governmental position 
is given in place of a name and list it with the name of the person who fills 
that positbn. 

C. Organize the mformation in chart form: 







OVERALL 


FREQUENCY ON 




NAME 


PERSONS ROLE 


FREQUENCY 


QUESTION NUMBER 


INST. 








i 


2 


3 




Dr. John Doe 


Dr., Rotary 


38 


20 


19 


13 


9 


Pete Smith 


Minnesota Rotary 














Council of Chambers 


25 


*ll 


9 


9 


17+9+3 


Margie Brown 


County Govt. 














Consumer Advocate 


19 


6 


13 


6 


X 


Charles Fritz 


Funeral Director 


16 


7 


11 


3 


X 


Bill Henry 


President 














Board of Education 


9 


X 


4 


7 


10+7 


Alice Green 


Contractor 














Little League 


9 


9 


X 


X 


X 



D. Compile a list of problems identified in question four with the resources identi- 
fied in question five. Include in the list the person who identified the problem and 
the part of the community he represents. 

E. Compile a list of all those persons interviewed and the group they represent. 

F. Compile a list of the people who mentioned each leader. This will provide infor- 
mation useful in creating representative committees. 

G. Compile a list of the identified problems and resources. This is a result of examin- 
ing the problem statements in terms of resources that could be used to help re- 
solve the problems. 

Critical Considerations 

Conducting the Leadership Identification Process can open the door to extensive and re- 
warding activities. However, this process is only a tool. Like any tool it can be used either 
appropriately or inappropriately. Critical to its use are: 

1. Timing: This is an effort to build a non-political system for gaining community 
input, but conducting the leadership identification process during election time 
may produce unfavorable reactions. 

2. Expectations: How this project is presented to the public is important. It should 
be presented as a tool, not as a miracle cure. 

3. Ability to deliver: The superintendent's full support of the project is vital to its 
success. 

4. Project Coordinator's Role: The success of this project depends heavily upon the 
project coordinator and his or her ability to involve people in the problem solving 
process. 
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It should be noted that the data },'athered by this process can be applied to many projects 
that require input from a cross-section of the community. The extent of data analysis de- 
pends upon the purpose of the project. In any case the data should be kept in confidence and 
used only for planning purposes. 
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B, SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE No, 1 
Approval by Board and Selection Procedure 



At a meeting last night the Board of Education of 

School District voted to adopt a plan for developing educational goals with the cooperation 
of teachers, students, and a committee of citizens. 

The plan was described in detail by (name and position ) who stressed the importance of 
moving the schools into a position of accountability for meeting goals approved by the com- 
munity. He also pointed out the success that this plan has enjoyed in other communities 
where it has been applied. 

Following approval of the plan the Board discussed various methods of selecting the task 
torce which will manage the goal development process. Superintendent 

emphasized that if the schools are to represent the people of the community, a concerted 
effort must be made to insure that a broadly representative cross-section of the community 
is selected to establish the goals. 

The Board agreed that selection of the task force should be made by (process). The com- 
mittee of from to members is to be selected not later than (date) 

Supermtenden t will be avaUable for consultation to assist in getting 

the committee into operation. 



SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE No. 2 

Announcement of Delegate Conference 

Superintendent of Schools _ yesterday announced the names of 

citizens who will participate in the Delegate Conference to develop educational goals 

for the district. 

The 



.men and women invited to the Conference are: 



Selected to represent a cross-section of the community, the committee will meet on (date) 
at (location) at p.m. to begin their task of developing educational goals. 

In announcing the appointment of the conference members. Superintendent 

stressed the importance of their task, which may well shape the future of public education 

m the District for years to come. 

The development of goals by the delegate committee is the f;rst step in a process of involving 
teachers, students, and citizens in a hard look at what is being taught and why. This step 
will require months at least and even then will represent only the beginning of the 

effort to strengthen the education program. 

Source: Educational Goals and Objectives, Administrator's Manual. Phi Delta Kappa, Inc.. 
P.O. Box 789, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
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C. SAMPLE LETTER TO COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE 



Dear : 

The Board of Education is requesting your participation in a valuable and unique process 
concerning the schools. Your assistance, in cooperation with other representative members 
of our community, is needed to help the district establish goals for learners. 

We believe that this process will be different from many approaches to educational planning 
and will provide a stimulating and rewarding experience for those who participate. We are 
asking you for a commitment to assist us in this extremely important activity. 

If you agree to assist, we will ask you to attend an evening meeting to be held 

beginning at p.m. and lasting no longer than three hours. 

The purpose of the meeting is to develop educational goals for our school district. 

We feel strongly that the schools belong to the people, that it is the responsibility of the 
members of the community to establish educational goals. Once this is accomplished, it then 
becomes the responsibility of your school's professional staff to teach toward these goals. 

We need your help, and we urge you to assist us in this vital activity by attending the meet- 
ings described above. Please take a moment now to complete the enclosed postcard for re- 
turn to the district office so that we can proceed with plans for the meeting. 

If you accept this responsibility, you will receive prior to the first meeting an information 
packet describing more fully the procedures in which you will be participating. 

Sincerely, 



Enclosure 



Source: Educational Goals and Objectives, Administrator's Manual. Phi Delta Kappa, Inc, 
P.O. Box 789, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
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D. A GUIDE FOR GROUP DISCUSSION LEADERS 



As a discussion leader for a meeting, you have two primary functions: (1) to stimulate dis- 
cussion about educational goals, and (2) to help your group develop a set of tentative educa- 
tional goal statements. 

It is not worthwhile to list fixed procedures for a group, because every group will act and re- 
act differently, just as every individual in the group will have different thoughts. However, 
there are a few pointers that may aid you in leading your group's discussion: 

1. At the start of the discussion, briefly state the purpose of the meeting. 

2. Have everyone, including yourself, introduce themselves stating name, occupation, 
place of residence, etc., as well as any association they may have or had with edu- 
cation (such as Board Member, parent) so that they present a preliminary image 
to the others in the group. Name tags will help individuals to speak to each other 
without the initial problem of learning names. 

3. Usually it helps to encourage informality by avoiding hand-raising, addressing the 
chair, etc. 

4. Especially at the beginning of your discussion, individuals may hesitate to speak 
up. You may have to make a comment and then ask for reactions. Do not be overly 
with silence and pauses. 

5. Do not feel compelled to comment every time someone makes a comment. Don't 
answer questions... throw them back to another person in the group or to the ques- 
tioner himself. 

6. Don't make a speech about your own views...if you do have something to express 
turn your idea into a question for the group. 

7. You can use what are called "question expanders""How? Why? Such as? How do 
the rest of you feel about this?, etc. 

8. A successful discussion generates from the group itself and not from the leader. 
Concentrate on stimulating the group.. .not pulling it along with you. 

9. Sometimes a few people tend to monopolize the discussion. If this seems to be 
happening, direct a question to those members who haven't been participating. 

10. If one of your group talks too much, it might be wise to say; "I think that you've 
made a good point.. .let's see what the others think about it." 

11. Give people an opportunity to express their thoughts or to present their views. 
Do not be abrupt or judgmental with respect to the person making the statement. 

12. Never force a statement from a silent member. They may have nothing to say at 
that particular point. 

13. The group will probably wander off on a tangent at some point. It will help them 
to keep on the track if you summarize occasionally by reintroducing a previous 
topic. 
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14. People in the group will probably try to di*icuss matters which are not goals such 
as: we need more money, we need a new school building, taxes are too high al- 
ready, etc. Try to keep the discussion from concentrating on topics of this nature 
by focusing on the theme of what schools should be doing for students. Remember 
the object is to consider goals; in these meetings the "moans" are secondary con- 
siderations. 

15. Be certain that a conclusion about a goal is not reached too quickly without con- 
sideration of the opposing view. If a conflicting or opposing view is not brought 
up regarding a given concept, maybe you could do so. 

16. Create opportunities for everyone to speak by occasionally asking if there is agree- 
ment on a given point. 

17. If the group, or one or two participants, become embroiled in discussing a particu - 
lar question and things appear to be getting "heated", remind the group that the 
subject is controversial or open to different interpretations and that is one reason 
for the group being brought together. It may also become necessary to make the 
point that the group is discussing ideas and not personalities, political groups, or 
specific organizations. 

18. If one or more members persist in sticking to a given subject, permit this expres- 
sion to take place for awhile. Then, when appropriate, remind the group about its 
purpose or of a previous discussion point and ask for additional comments in that 
direction. This will usually get the discussion back on the right track. However, 
occasionally the group wUl choose to return to this former discussion which ap- 
pears tangential or non-productive. If this happens, have the group decide for itself 
what it wants to do by having a show of hands. 

19. If there are observers visiting your sub-coup's meeting, be careful not to allow 
them to comment too much about what is being said. They could, without mean- 
ing to, take the discussion away from the participants. 

20. Remember that education should be considered on many levels (pre-school, K-12, 
vocational, adult and continuing education). Sometimes, because high school stu- 
dents are in the group, discussion tends to be limited to the high school level. If 
this happens, ask the group from time to time if there ai*e any comments concern- 
ing goals or priorities at one of the other levels. 

21. Near the conclusion of the meeting, you or the recorder should quickly sum up. 

22. Before adjourning, be sure to thank the group members for their participation and 
the recorder for his or her efforts. 
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E. GUIDE FOR RECORDERS 



As a recorder, your job is to clearly record the ideas expretised by the people taking part in 
the meeting. This will require that you take notes during the meeting and that you write a 
report soon after. 

In your notes you should not try to take down everything that is said, but you should try to 
get the key idea in each remark. Something that seems unimportant to you at the moment 
may be regarded as very important by the people at the meeting or may become very impor- 
tant later on. If necessary, you may ask a speaker to repeat what he said to get it down cor- 
rectly, but this should not happen too often. 

Use any system of taking notes that you prefer, but be sure that you will be able to make full 
use of your own notes later when you prepare your report. It will be easier if you write up 
your report as soon as possible after the moeting while it is still fresh in your mind. 

In your report try to be objective; that is, give a fair presentation of what people actually 
said, whether or not you liked it or agreed with it. It isn't necessary to include the name of 
each speaker. Don't use abbreviations from your notes as other people may not know what 
they mean. If possible, have the chairperson of your meeting read your report to see if there 
are points that should be added or modified. 

Some of the questions that should answered in your report include: 

1. Where and when was the meeting? 

2. What were the main subjects discussed? What were the main points said about each 
subject? 

3. On what points did the people at the meeting seem to be in agreement? In parti- 
cular, were there some educational goals that most people seemed to feel were 
either good ones or bad ones? 

4. On what points was there disagreement? Exactly what was the disagreement about? 
If the people who disagreed later reached an agreement, what did they agree on? 

5. What points did people seem to feel most strongly about? Was there any dLs<;ussion 
of priorities (the things that it is most urgent for the schools to be doing?) If so, 
what did these priorities seem to be? 

6. What did people have to say about the next steps to be taken in the program? 
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^* SAMPLE MINUTES OF AN ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 

Pondunk Public Schools 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS STEERING COMMITTEE 
Minutes of the September 7th Meeting 

The thirteenth meeting of the Educational Goals Steering Committee was held at 8:00 p.m.. Tuesday. 
Sept. 7th, at the Board office. 

PRESENT: J. , G M. , A. , C. A._ , A. . S. . J. 

ABSENT: M._ , L. , N. F. . and S 

The minutes of the August llth meeting were accepted as read. However, because of personal calendar con- 
flicts, plan of action dates were changed as follows: 

Plan of Action (Target Dates) 

Sept. 23 • Meeting: (See agenda below) 

Sept. 30 - Meeting: Selection of student delegates Review plans, logistical problems 
Oct. 7 - Meeting: Final Selection of Community and teacher delegates 
Oct. 14 - Meeting: Assign delegates to units. Last minute arrangements 
Oct. 21 • Training Session of Facilitators and Records 
Oct. 24. 25 • Delegate Assembly 

Selection of Representatives for Delegates Assembly 

The list of referrals for the nominating pool, obtained from community contacts by members of the com- 
mittee, were submitted to J. . Di^icussion concerning methods of selecuon for the assembly led to a 

list of priorities, which is: 

1. Affirmative responders not invited to first assembly 

2. Negative responders considered potentials for the next assembly (Responded *'No" with good 
reason) 

3. New names submitted for nomination pool by outside sources 

4. Those who said "Yes" and didn't attend and those who did not respond at all 

Note: The focus of selection for the second assembly is representation from areas other than 
K. (Nos. 3, 4, 5) 

Selection of Students for the Assemb ly 

High School - 16 
Jr. High - 8 

A. , C. and G. will approach high school students in random homerooms on Sept. 14, 15 

and 16 to obtain a pool of 20 names for the next committee meeting. S. will contact student council 

at the Jr. Hi^ih. They are to collect 12 names for the next committee meeting. 
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Selection of Teachers for the Assennt;>ly 



High School -9 

Balance from other schools • 13 

The same formula used for the first assembly will be used for the next assembly. (10% of uach school's 
roster}. 

Discussion concerning the high school revealed tho need to insure a balance of teachers from different de- 
partments, {Certain departments of the high school had no representation at the last assembly), 

A pool of 12 teachers from the high school will be selected at the next meeting. Rather than selecting 
teachers by using the Table of Random Numbers, other alternatives were brainstormcd. The committee 

decided on a Lottery, J, will prepare material for the Lottery which will be held at the next meeting 

on Sept, 23, 

The committee agreed that it was not necessary to review the sub-committee's classification of goals from 
the first assembly until after the collection of new goals from the second assembly when ait of the goals will 
be reevaluated. 

Facilitators and records will be considered at the next meeting. The committee agreed to ask B, to 

serve as facilitator again. 

Agenda for Seot, 23 

1. Nominational pool (Develop list of invitees) 

2. Invitational letter 

3. Facilitators and Records 

The meeting was adjourned at 10:15 p,m. 

Respectfully submitted, 



J, , Recorder 
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0, DISTRICT PROFILK 

1 . The total community population is ^ _ • 

2. Tlie total school district population i*; 

elementary 

"^"1^ '"^^^ - 

3. The ethnic distribution by percent is 

4. l^oportion of families in the community with at least one school ase child is 

5. The proportion of families in the community who receive some form of public assis- 
tance or income support is . 

6. The portion of adults and children whose primary language is not English 
The portion of school age children is _ . 

7. The proportion of citizens who respond favorably to school board elections and budget 
referendums 

8. The proportion of adults age over 50 is ■ 

9. Proportion of individuals in community who belong to major interest groups 

10. Proportion of students attending private or parochial schools _. 

11. Proportion of students continuing education past high school: 

4 year 2 year _____ other programs 

12. Proportion of students who remain in the community to live , to work • 

13. The proportion of the community employed in occupational categories (from U.S. 
Census) • 

14. Geographic employment patterns: 

work in district area 1-20 miles 20-40 miles 

40+ miles 

15. Proportion of families with 2 working pai-ents . 

16. Other . 

17. Projected community population over next five years: 

Increase Decrease 

18. Projected school population over next five years: 

Increase Decrease 
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H. TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name ^_ Subject or Grade Level 



In terms of the grade level you teach or the subject you teach, please complete this question- 
naire indicatmg the degree of emphasis you feel is placed on the specific goal in your grade 
level or the subject you teach. If you teach more than one subject, please fill out a separate 
questionnaire foi each subject you teach. If you coach or direct a student activity, please fill 
out a questionnaire for that activity. Use the following scale : 

0 • no emphasis 2 • moderate emphasis 

1 • slight emphasis 3 • heavy emphasis 



0 12 3 



Skill in the fundamental learning processes 

to develop the ability to read effectively 

to develop the ability to listen effectively 

to develop the ability to speak effectively 

to develop the abUity to write effectively 

to develop the ability to use numbers and mathematics effectively 

to develop the ability to observe effectively 

to develop the ability to think and to reason effectively 

to develop the ability to think creatively 



An understanding of man as an individual 

to accumulate knowledge of the psychology of the human being 

to accumulate knowledge of the physiology of the human body 

to develop conduct and actions based on a sense of the student's own 

worth and dignity and the worth and dignity of every individual 

to develop a personal philosophy as a guide to life's choices 

to develop an appreciation for beauty in color, sound, word and motion 



Competencies in physical skill and health 

to acquire information concerning health, disease and personal safety 

to develop muscular coordination and body control 

to develop appropriate physical skills and an attitude toward the need, 

physicall> , and mentally, for recreational activity 

to develop a concern for public health and safety 



_0 



1 2 



An understanding of the physical world 

to accumulate knowledge about the sciences of life 

to accumulate knowledge about the sciences of the earth and universe 

to accumulate knowledge about the sciences of physical materials and 

forces 

to understand man-made environment and its relation to natural envi- 
ronment 
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An Undeifstandihg of man in society ' ' 

0 12 3 

I I I to develop an understanding of the importance of the family and each 

individual's role and responsibility 

to develop knowledge and appreciation for the rights and responsibili- 

ties in a democracy at local, state and national levels 

to accumulate a knowledge and respect for the history of our own and 

other cultures and civilizations 

to develop an understanding of political patterns in our nation and other 

parts of the world 

to develop an understanding of economic principles and patterns 

to develop an understanding of social patterns in our own and other cul- 
tures 



Competency to contend with future change 

0 12 3 

"1 I I to accumulate knowledge about the world of work and make appropri- 

ate vocational choices 

I to develop a marketable skill 

I I to develop economic competence and understanding in personal buying, 

selling and investment 

I I ' to develop the ability to adjust to a changing environment and the chang- 

I ing demands of society 



Source: Filep, Robert. Evolving Educational Goals for California Schools: Four Case Studies 

California School Boards Association, Oct. 1970, pp 75, Ed 047 405. 
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I. COMMUNITY CROSS SECTION CRITERIA 



This is a criteria list for us in selecting possible members for the Goal Development Advisory 
Council. Categories not on the sheet may be added. 

You may wish to have one person that fits several categories. Enter the name and beside the 
name place the numbers of the other categories. 



I. 



II. 



ni. 



Example: Category II Age Status 

B. Middle -~ { John Jones, I-C, IV-C, etc. 



Employment Status 
Employed: 

A. Civil Service 

B. Self — "~.~«.-...........~..~.. 

C. Industry /Business 

D. Agricultural -» 

E. Profession 

F. Unemployed 

G. Welfare 

Age Status 

A. Retired 

B. Middle 

C. Young Adult ~ 

D. Young 

Geographical Exposure Status 
(list specific areas) 



■-•c 



IV. Educational Status 

A. Less than 8 years ■ [ 

B. High School ~ [ 

C. AB/BS Degree [ 

D. Advanced Degree • — •• — f 
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IX. 



V. Philosophical Status 

A. Conservative — ~ • 

B. Liberal — ~ — — 

C. Middle 

D. Protestant 

E. Catholic 

F. Other 

VI. Family Status 

A. Single • • 

B. Divorced 

C. Married w/children 

D. Married w/o children 

VII. Economic Status 

A. Poor 

B. Low income 

C. Middle Income 

D. "Well off" 

VIII. Sex 



A. Male 

B. Female 

Ethnic Groups 

A. Black 

B. White 

C. Spanish-American — 

D. Others (list) 



Source: Filep, Robert. Evolving Educational Goals for California Schools: Four Case Studies . 
CeJifornia School Boards Association, Oct. 1970, Pp. 75, ED 047 405. 
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